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The gallery devoted to the Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick collection might come next in 
this resume. It provides excellent material 
for an understanding of the all-absorbing 
interest in landscape painting in the nine- 
teenth century, which gradually led the 
artist away from a study of form to color. 
Constable, Rousseau, Corot, Inness — each 
represents a step in the evolution of land- 
scape painting by which the artist grad- 
ually freed himself from a desire to re- 
produce actualities — third-dimehsional vis- 
tas and the roundness of trees, and sought 
through color to express mood. The lumi- 
nists carried the artist further in this direc- 
tion, with a result such as is to be seen in 
Metcalf's "Early spring in Central Park," 
while on the opposite wall Redfield's snow 
scene with its iridescence of color, crispness 
of line, and decorative feeling is both in- 
tellectual and emotional in its appeal. It 
is interesting to note in this connection 
how the leafless trees of winter and the 
strong contrasts of snow, sky, and streams 
in sunlight call for clearly defined lines and 
suggest patterns; this may be seen in al- 
most any of the snow pictures in the 
Friends of American Art or in Mr. Schulze's 
collections. 

Kenyon Cox's remark about the art of 
Lord Leighton quoted at the beginning of 
this article may give added interest to this 
artist's picture, ''The Angel of Death/' 
from the collection of Mr. Butler. It well 
exemplifies the attention to drawing given 
by the Pre-Raphaelites and other artists of 
their period, as do the group of paintings 
from Mr. Hutchinson's collection — Ros- 
setti's "Beata Beatrix," Watts' "Death 
and Faith," and Boughton's "The last 
minstrel." The literary painting calls for 
a certain definiteness and preciseness of 
handling which is likely to result in a neg- 
lect of color. 

The freedom of the French artist, un- 
restricted by any literary motives, is 
strongly shown by contrast in this same 
gallery. The Frenchmen might either 
revel in color as did Gaston La Touche 
(represented by his "Pagan fountain" 
from the Chauncey McCormick collection) 
or set for himself problems in fore-shorten- 




DAWN FLOWER — PAINTING BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MARTIN A. RYERSON 

ing and perspective at the same time he 
indulged in color, as did Lucien Simon in 
"Men on the breakwater." 

In this rather analytical survey of the 
summer exhibitions it has not been the in- 
tention to isolate color and form from one 
another in the mind of the reader. "Color 
and drawing," said Rodin, "one cannot be 
admired without the other, for they are 
one." Fashions in art may result in one or 
the other predominating, according to 
whether the spirit of the age is emotional 
or intellectual. . But the real test of paint- 
ing depends rather on the "significant" 
use of color and form. They are merely the 
artists' means of expressing that balancing 
of pure design and representation which 
makes good painting. M.B.W. 



FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 

PLANS are now under way to make 
the special exhibitions for this season 
as comprehensive and high in qual- 
ity as possible. The program of exhibitions 
as far as it has been completed is given on 
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page 63. Considerable attention is now 
being given to make the exhibitions within 
the season cover the various periods and 
fields of art. It is hoped that the physical 
difficulties which seem to prevent the dis- 
play of sculpture may be overcome so that 
the people of Chicago may have better 
opportunities for knowing some of the 
finest work which is being produced in this 
branch of art. More attention is also being 
given to developing exhibitions of drawings 
and prints. It is planned to extend the 
policy of initiating exhibitions to include 
all of the various arts. 

The new season will be opened about the 
middle of September with a display of 
modern Austrian applied art, which has 
been brought to this country by the 
Wiener Werkstaette of New York and 
arranged by Joseph Urban, the well-known 
stage designer. While the purpose of this 
exhibition is to keep the art tradition of 
Vienna intact during the trying period of 
reconstruction, the most significant thing 
about it from the American viewpoint is 
the way the modern Viennese has com- 
bined the fine and applied arts in a har- 
monious ensemble. Their interior decora- 
tions will provide a most stimulating ob- 
ject lesson for the American artist. At the 
same time, as a study of the modern spirit 
in decorative art, and of that almost un- 
rivaled spirit of true craftsmanship which 
the Viennese has inherited, this exhibition 
promises to be one of unusual interest. 

Late in September the Department of 
Prints will exhibit the etchings and draw- 
ings of Jules De Bruycker, an artist whose 
work has never been shown in this coun- 
try, but who possesses such exceptional 
ability and appeal that he demands at- 
tention. De Bruycker is a Belgian of 
Ghent, until recently a refugee in England. 
The production of his years of exile and 
the period following are exquisitely sensi- 
tive, and at the same time a well-balanced 
humorous strain runs throughout them. In 
his works is to be found a searching delin- 
eation of character, as in early Flemish 
painting. The Art Institute has arranged 
to send this exhibition on a circuit to other 
museums. 



For the annual exhibition of American 
paintings and sculpture which opens No- 
vember 2 the usual eight prizes and medals 
are being offered with the addition of the 
Charles S. Peterson Purchase Prize for 
which $1,000 is available this year. 

It is planned to hold the Second Retro- 
spective Alumni Exhibition of the School 
of the Art Institute from December 15 to 
January 15. After the success of the first 
exhibition which was held in 1918, the 
Alumni realized the value of such an 
artistic resume and requested that one 
of these be held every five years. The 
scope of the exhibition will be wide, in- 
cluding the best work of former students, 
and former and present instructors in all 
the fields of artistic expression. It will, 
however, be limited to what has been ex- 
ecuted within the last five years. The 
William M. R. French Memorial Gold 
Medal will be awarded, and certificates of 
merit will be presented to those who have 
performed the most distinguished work in 
all of the branches. Special juries will be 
appointed for painting and sculpture, 
architecture, the graphic arts, and the 
applied arts; also juries for Alumni wishing 
to send their work from New York and 
Taos, New Mexico. 



THE PALMER COLLECTION 
OF LITTLE MASTERS 

FROM time to time since the first 
gift in April 1919 the Bulletin has 
reported new accessions to the col- 
lection of Little Masters' engravings from 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr., but per- 
haps it is not realized to what extent this 
collection has grown. 

There are now over one hundred and 
fifty of these excellent examples of the work 
of that group of men influenced by Dlirer 
during his lifetime and working in his 
manner for several decades after his death. 
Rich in invention and breaking away from 
the churchly mythology, they produced de- 
lightfully fresh and graceful compositions 
on plates of such small dimensions that 
they have been called the Little Masters. 



